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Board, GFC have a heart-to-heart 


I. speakers’ line formed on the 
right once Board of Governors 
Chairman Stan Milner addressed 
General Faculties Council, 25 
March. This was the first joint meet- 
ing of the Board and GFC and ques- 
tions and comments were plentiful. 
Funding for the University was 
brought up by Gerwin Marahrens 
(Germanic Languages), and Mr 
Milner stated that he wasn’t in the 
Council Chamber to defend the 
government but rather to express his 
concern about the public’s under- 
standing of what the University 
does, what the difference is be- 


tween teaching and research. “I 
think the University failed in the 
past because it didn’t get out into the 
community,” he said. The Board of 
Governors wants to encourage broad 
support for the University around 
the province, beginning in northern 
Alberta (a meeting of the Board is 
taking place today in Grande Prai- 
rie). Mr Milner said only 20 percent 
of Albertans are familiar with the 
workings of the province’s universi- 
ties. 

The Board has come in for criti- 
cism in some quarters because of its 
refusal to take a position on the GFC 
motion to cancel classes to allow for 
a march on the legislature and its 
predilection for subdued, behind the 
scenes discussion and lobbying. 
“You can run to the newspaper and 
have a big story published and have 
people think he’s a great guy for 
raising a fuss, or you can, in quiet 
conversation, impress upon people 
that things have to change. We [the 
Board] prefer the latter,” Mr Milner 
said, adding that universities are 
getting a 3.5 percent increase in their 
operating budgets and “that’s it. 
Nothing can change it.” 


Derek Sayer (Sociology) said he 
left Britain five years ago because he 
didn’t like what was happening to 
the country’s postsecondary educa- 
tion system. It’s astoundingly easy to 
destroy a university in a short time, 
he said. If a good research library is 
decimated, a university’s best people 
are apt to lose heart and the institu- 
tion fast becomes second-rate or 
worse. Hearing Mr Milner say that 
one of the questions the Board 
fielded at its first out-of-town meet- 
ing (1 February in Wetaskiwin) was 
“Why is the University of Alberta 
always whining?’ Professor Sayer 
said the University shouldn’t shy 
away from the matter and that the 
Board should make its case “loudly 
and clearly and publicly, even if that 
means not getting on so well with 
the Minister of Advanced Educa- 
tion.” 

Students’ Union President 
Suresh Mustapha said the off-cam- 
pus meetings were great but cau- 
tioned that the Board shouldn’t over- 
look regular contact with the campus 
community. 

Steven Karp (Graduate Students’ 
Association) complimented the 
Board on its regional meetings, say- 
ing this was a good way of raising 
both the University’s profile and that 
of higher education in Alberta. He 
questioned Mr Milner about a strate- 
gic plan that he had heard the Uni- 
versity was undertaking. Mr Milner 
said a planning committee will be 
formed and have as its chair Chan- 
cellor Sandy Mactaggart. “The study 
has to be out there so the community 
feels a part of it,” Mr Milner said. 
President Paul Davenport announced 
his intention of bringing the strategic 
planning concept to the GFC Execu- 
tive Committee within one month. 
“T’m discussing ideas with the Deans 
and the Board of Governors before I 
come out with something public,” he 
said, stressing that if the plan is to 
succeed, it must be understood by 
the public. 

The Chancellor, who is an ex 
officio member of the Board of Gov- 
emnors, noted that GFC has a respon- 
sibility to talk to the public. “The 
faculty hasn’t considered it its job in 
the past, but who knows the situation 
better than you.” 

There was also some discussion 
about enhancing the relationship 
between students and the University. 
Gerry Glassford, Acting Vice-Presi- 


dent (Development and Community 
Affairs), said it’s important for pro- 
fessors to take the time to get to 
know students in the class. “Each of 
us is a public relations agent,” he 
told fellow members of GFC. 

From his travels throughout the 
province, Mr Milner said he’s dis- 
cerned that the University of Alberta 
has, for one reason or another, lost 
some of its aura. It’s now in a transi- 
tion period, making it incumbent 
upon the Board to 1) turn around the 
decline in government funding, an 
action which necessitates public 
support; 2) improve external fund- 
raising; and 3) continue to attract 
excellence into the Faculties, he 
said. 

Universities of the future are 
going to have to involve the commu- 
nity more ... the role of volunteers 
will change; you will need them 
more than they will need you, Mr 
Milner said. 


A BIT ABOUT THE CHAIRMAN 

¢ Stan Milner had a baptism of fire. 
“The first day in my office I was 
getting sued by the graduate stu- 
dents and I hadn’t even met any 
of them.” 


¢ His great concern when he took on 
the job was that “this would one 

day become the University of 
Edmonton.” 

He knows about library budgets, 
having been Chairman of the 
Edmonton Public Library Board 

for five years. 

He’s a former alderman and a leader 
in philanthropic endeavours. 

¢ There are at least two phases to his 
first months in office. In phase I, 
which has just concluded, he studied 
the mechanisms of the University and 
the Board, preferring listening to 
talking. Phase II involves outreach 
activities and the winning of popular 
support. 

He deals with event time, not 
calendar time. 

© He’s familiar with military, corporate 
and university management styles. 
He acknowledges that the Board will 
have to spend money to raise money 
and that that can be misconstrued. 
“This University has to come across 
as being efficient, effective, and 
making proper use of taxpayers’ 
money.” 


University of Toronto professor David Foot links demographics with tax rates. 


See story page 2. 
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© Genetic programming: ethicist has words 
of warning 

© Software questions? University Computing 
Systems is in the know 

© Jule wins Alberta Book Design Award 
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The child as ‘consumer item’ 
deplored by Notre Dame professor 


Le is growing support in Western 
society for the development of “pos- 
itive eugenics”, genetic program- 
ming designed to produce superior 
individuals and genotypes, says Rev- 
erend Richard McCormick. 

The increasing sophistication of 
prenatal diagnoses, such as 
amniocentesis testing, and the cul- 
tural acceptance of abortion as ac- 
ceptable medical care, combined 
with a consumer attitude towards 
children, give “powerful support to 
the growth of this positive eugenics 
mentality in society,” the John 
O’Brien Professor of Christian Eth- 
ics at the University of Notre Dame 
said 13 March. 

In his address on “Bioethical 
Issues of the 90s,” sponsored by St. 
Joseph’s College Catholic Bioethics 
Centre, the well-known Catholic 
ethicist pointed out that people now 
speak of the “right of every couple to 
have a healthy child. Watch that! 
There’s an implied flip side to that, 
which is the right to discard the un- 
healthy. 

“Wouldn’t it be more accurate to 
speak of the right of every couple to 
have the means reasonably available 
to them to see that their children are 
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born healthy?” he suggested to a 
packed Lister Hall Banquet Room. 

“What is wrong with the eu- 
genic mentality? First, when we 
begin programming in procreative 
technology for certain qualities, for 
the brain, for muscles, we begin to 
evaluate the whole person in terms 
of the parts for which we have pro- 
grammed,” he said. “And when we 
begin to evaluate people in that way, 
we’ re on our way to doing things 
civilized people ought never to do. 

“Secondly, we’re dealing with 
unanswerable questions. What is an 
intolerable defect? What’s a desir- 
able quality? Crazy questions.” 

The reappearance in more recent 
times of the positive eugenic men- 
tality in our society “is going to 
affect our judgments on some of the 
technologies that we’ re now in- 
volved with ... what direction we . 
allow them to go. Negative eugenics 
are totally acceptable and involve 
counselling people to persuade them 
not to reproduce if they run serious 
risks of bringing horribly disabled 
children into the world.” 

During the late ’70s, Reverend 
McCormick was on an ethics advi- 
sory board for the Department of 


Health, Education and Welfare in 
the United States. “Fourteen of us 
were charged with reporting to the 
department on the ethical acceptance 
of in vitro fertilization. 

“In the course of over a year [of 
taking testimony around the country] 
it became clear to some of us that 
there was a very subtle attitude 
which was bothersome—the attitude 
of people toward a child as a con- 
sumer item. ‘Give me blue eyes this 

me.’” And about 10 years ago an 
institute in California was estab- 
lished by an ex-optometrist; he went 
around collecting sperm of Nobel 
Prize winners, he explained, adding 
that it would be easy to cite other 
examples of the growing positive 
eugenics movement. _ 

The author of Health and medi- 
cine in the Catholic tradition: tradi- 
tion in transition (1987) outlined a 
number of other looming issues in 
the health care field, “which operate 
as windows into deeper concerns.” 

Varying in importance depend- 
ing on the region, these include: the 
depersonalization in health care; 
decisions concerning well-being 
moving increasingly from private 


Reverend Richard McCormick 


hands to the public sector; secular- 
ization of judgments within the 
medical profession and a lessening 
in importance of service orientation; 
a movement towards administered 
dying; the crisis in nursing; and the 
problems plaguing the market 
driven health care system (in the 
United States). 


Within the Catholic community, 
the absoluteness of certain moral 
positions largely in the area of repro- 
duction has been challenged, he 
noted. So what are hospitals to do? 
There is a tension between experi- 
ence and reflection on the one hand 
and authoritative pronouncement on 
the other, he said, and whenever 
bioethical problems occur these two 
views will surface. 


So you think we've got deficits now ... 


I. rates are not something that can 
be legislated by governments. They 
are driven by things going on in 
society, says David Foot, this year’s 
presenter of the Eric Hanson Memo- 
rial Lecture. 

“And one of those things that’s 
going on is the aging of the Cana- 
dian population—something which 
has actually benefited us for the last 
150 years—and is now going to start 
to hurt us,” the Uiiversity of To- 
ronto professor said 21 March. 

“There’ll be increasing propor- 
tions of seniors in our society, and as 
far as the public payroll is con- 
cerned, they cost a lot more to main- 
tain than the young,” said the gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, whose 
discussion linked demography and 
economics in Alberta and Canada. 

“In addition, we’ ve got this 
“echo generation’ [children of the 
baby boomers] beginning to put 
pressure again on educational ex- 
penditures, and that will continue 
throughout the 1990s. So, generally, 
you can expect demographics to put 
upward pressure on tax rates in the 
1990s.” 

In his lecture entitled “Demogra- 
phy, Dependency, and Deficits: the 
Case of Alberta,” Dr Foot said that 
from a demographic point of view 
governments in Canada have never 
had it so good, with a labour force 
growing at over three percent a year 
for two decades, and yet have run up 
deficits for nondeficit reasons. 
Those deficits can’t be attributed to 
demography, he contended. 

“Why do you think you have 
low tax rates now?” the flamboyant 
and often humorous economist 


asked his listeners. “Alberta has 
hardly any seniors and you do have 
quite a lot of young people. But over 
the next decade, the percentage of 
seniors is going to grow much more 
rapidly than in the other provinces. 
Do you think this province is going 
to be able to maintain its position as 
a low-tax province?” 


ble for spending money on your 
parents,” said Dr Foot. 

Where are we [Canadians] now? 
“We’re in about the best shape 
we’ ve ever been during our post- 
war history. From a demographic 
point of view alone, governments 
have never had it so good,” he said. 
“The percentage of young has been 


“INCREASINGLY, WE'VE DUMPED THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ELDERLY ON THE STATE. 
YOU FEEL VERY RESPONSIBLE FOR SPENDING 
MONEY ON YOUR CHILDREN, BUT YOU DON’T FEEL 
NEARLY AS RESPONSIBLE FOR SPENDING MONEY 

ON YOUR PAREN 


And as the number of depen- 
dents on the public purse grows, 
taxes inevitably go up, he explained, 
adding that younger dependents in 
modern, developed societies are 
primarily taken care of in the context 
of the private sector and family. 
Meanwhile, seniors are increasingly 
taken care of with public money. 

The “echo generation”, offspring 
of the baby boomers, will neverthe- 
less put pressure on deficits and gov- 
ernment finances. And, Dr Foot 
pointed out, Alberta has the second 
highest provincial fertility rate in 
Canada. 

“Increasingly, we’ ve dumped the 
responsibility for the elderly on the 
state. You feel very responsible for 
spending money on your children, 
but you don’t feel nearly as responsi- 
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plummeting and the percentage of 
seniors hasn’t yet taken off. We 
should have been transferring that 
money away from education towards 
health care—and we haven’t been 
doing it.” 

Dr Foot’s second public talk, 
22 March, was called “The Age of 
Leisure: Move Over Sports, Here 
Comes Culture.” In that talk, he re- 
lied on demographic data to argue 
that participation rates are going to 
increase in cultural activities such as 
volunteering, and attending sympho- 


nies, churches, plays and museums. 


The big losers will be team 
sports such as hockey, he argued, 
citing a recent Ontario survey. Play- 
ing golf and darts and curling, bird- 
watching and walking will become 
increasingly popular with more 


people. 


: toro of Software D Development with 
ibe Myrias Research C f S 


_ she held a number of. scientific es 
ie positions with research organiza- e 


Before joining the firm in 1984, 


‘tions in Germany such as the Max- _ 
Planck Institute for Theoretical o 
Astrophysics and the Institute for _ 
Theoretical Astrophysics, Univer- _ 


_ sity of Heidelberg. She was also a 


- National Research Council Fellow 
at the NASA Ames Research — i 
Center in California, oe 

- Fluent in English, German and 
Italian and with some French, Dr 
: Beltrametti camned her doctorate i in 


Computing symposium 


pencilled in 


DISTRIBUTED AND OPEN SYSTEMS TO BE PROBED 


Ub reraiy Computing Systems and sory Committee (UCAC) Task 


the Department of Computing Sci- 
ence are jointly hosting the second 
annual computing symposium on 
campus, 29 April to 1 May. This 
year’s theme—Interoperability—is 
broader than last year’s UNIX, re- 
flecting the need for different com- 
puting systems and their users to 
interact with one another. The sym- 
posium, which will take place in 


“ANYONE WORKING 
WITH COMPUTING ON 
CAMPUS SHOULD BE ABLE 
TO FIND SOMETHING OF 
INTEREST.” 


CAB, will address the issues of 
distributed and open computing 
systems on campus. 

The first two days of the sym- 
posium will feature presentations 
by University Computing Advi- 


Forces, researchers, departments, 
and many computing professionals 
who are involved in the day-to-day 
aspects of making machines work 
together. As an added attraction, 
guest speakers from two successful 
interoperability software systems 
will be attending: Henry Mensch 
from MIT’s Project Athena (which 
gave birth to the X window system) 
and Wallace Coyler from CMU’s 
Andrew Computing System project. 

“There are sessions for the com- 
puter novice.as well as sessions for 
the computer sophisticate,” says 
Allen Supynuk of University Com- 
puting Systems. “Anyone working 
with computing on campus should 
be able to find something of inter- 
est.” 

The third day of the symposium 
is open to the public, and will fea- 
ture presentations by sponsoring 
computer vendors. Throughout the 
event, displays will be located at the 
east end of the main floor of CAB. 


Supynuk says the goals of the 
symposium are to work toward an 
open system environment on the 
University of Alberta campus, and 
to organize the support structure that 
such an environment will require. 
Those in attendance can get a fix on: 

* computing services that are in 
place at the University of Alberta; 

¢ further computing services in 
the planning stages; 

¢ services that are available on 
other campuses in North America; 

¢ what other University depart- 
ments are doing in computing. 

Early registration (before 20 
April) fees are: Student, $20; On 
Campus Participant, $30; Off Cam- 
pus Participant, $150. After 20 
April, the fees are: Student, $30; On 
Campus Participant, $50; Off Cam- 
pus Participant, $200. 

Last year’s participants, Univer- 
sity departments, and Dispatch read- 
ers have all been mailed a brochure. 
Those who would like to receive a 
brochure and sign-up form are asked 
to contact Marilyn Francis at 492- 
2462 


Nominations open 


UP TO 10 3M FELLOWSHIPS TO BE AWARDED 


I. Society for Teaching and 
Learning in Higher Education and 
3M Canada Inc invite nominations 
for this year’s 3M Teaching Fellow- 
ships. 

The Fellowships are awarded to 
faculty members who are known for 
their exemplary teaching and who 
encourage and promote exemplary 
teaching in others. The Fellowships 
represent Canada’s only national 
award for university educators; all 
36,000 Canadian university teachers 


Nomination forms may be ob- 
tained from the Office of the Vice- 
President (Academic), 3-4A Univer- 
sity Hall. Dossiers should be sub- 
mitted by 10 May 1991 to: The 
Society for Teaching and Learning 
in Higher Education, 3M Teaching 


Fellowships, c/o Instructional De- 
velopment Centre, General Sciences 
Building, Room 217, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 
4K1. 

Telephone enquiries should be 
directed to: 1-(416)-525-9140, ex- 
tension 4540. 


2 REPLENISHMENT OF GFC STANDING 


COMMITTEES 1991-92 


LETTERS 


“WE MUST ADDRESS THE ETHICS OF MILITARY FUNDING 
FOR OUR WORK’ 

During the war crisis of the past few months, many faculty and 
students were distressed at the lack of informed analysis of peaceful 
alternatives to war. In spite of the fact that faculty members hav 
produced significant research and published in the areas of peace 
and conflict studies, most faculty have found it impossible to find 
funding for courses in these areas. One of the only areas of in- 
creased federal funding for the University of Alberta, the Depart- 
ment of Defence, would not be an appropriate source. Statistics 
concerning Department of Defence funding at this University will 
alarm many Folio readers. 

On 10 March, a group of women faculty, students, and commu- 
nity activists from an ad hoc group, Women’s Action For Peace In 
the Gulf, organized “A Forum On Women and Peace.” As part of 
our preparations, we researched the relationship of the site of our 
forum, the University of Alberta, to the issues of militarism which 
our workshops and speakers examined. We discovered that be- 
tween 1987-1988 and 1989-90, the Department of Defence funding 
for contracted research tripled from $180,000 to $625,000. The 
published record documenting University research no longer identi- 
fies the departments which benefit from such funding but we would 
like this detailed information to be made public in order to inform 
colleagues of the particulars of this increase. Federal funding of 
military initiatives increased 40 percent during the 1980s and the 
recent federal budget establishes even higher military spending. As 
the University finds itself increasingly strapped for funds, we must 
address the ethics of military funding for our work. 

In the recent UNDO [University Nuclear Disarmament Organi- 
zation] newsletter, we discovered that efforts by concerned faculty 
and students to develop administrative policies concerning military 
research have been frustrated by what the administration calls “dif- 
ficulties” in finding appropriate wording for research guidelines. 
UNDO has suggested a guideline such that “The University of Al- 
berta does not encourage research on the offensive or defensive 
aspects of biological, chemical or nuclear warfare.” The lack of 
response to UNDO’s initiatives should be a matter of public record 
and concerned faculty need to actively respond to the administra- 
tion’s failure to establish ethical standards in this area. 

In a nation which increasingly settles for so much less than 
peace, many of us in the University feel an urgent responsibility to 
inform our students of the history of critical-thinking peacemakers. 
We would like to encourage not only public discussion, but the 
implementation of actual policies and initiatives to address these 
intertwining issues of ethical research policies and curriculum de- 
velopment in peace and conflict studies. This network of connec- 
tions implicates all of us at the University of Alberta in an increas- 
ingly militarized community. 

Diana Chown, Independent Researcher 

Janice Williamson, Assistant Professor of English 

Members of Women’s Action For Peace In the Gulf 


‘The terms of office of a number of staff members serving on GFC 
standing committees, and on bodies with membership elected by GFC, 
will expire on. 30 June 1991. The GFC Nominating Committee soon 

will be seeking replacements for these members and hota to eee 


are eligible regardless of discipline 
or level of appointment. 

Up to 10 Fellowships will be 
awarded for 1991. In addition to a 
citation and lifetime membership in 
the Society, recipients take part in a 
three-day retreat at the Chateau 
Montebello, 3 to 5 November. The 
purpose of the retreat is to celebrate 
exceptional achievements in teach- 
ing and to provide an opportunty for 
outstanding teachers to share experi- 
ences. All expenses, including travel, 
will be paid as part of the award. 

The selection committee will 
look for independent evidence of 1) 
excellence in teaching over a num- 
ber of years, principally (but not 
exclusively) at the undergraduate 
level; and, 2) commitment to the 
improvement of university teaching 
within the candidate’s own institu- 
tion and perhaps beyond. 

The 3M Teaching Fellowships 
program is in its sixth year, with the 
Selection Committee having named 
50 winners from some 450 nomina- 
tions representing nearly every Ca- 
nadian university. Eight of the 3M 
Fellows teach at the University of 
Alberta. 


me CuRRENTS 


FACULTY STUDIES, 1991-92 

Applications for faculty studies (Cameron and Rutherford Libraries) for 
the 1991-92 year are now being accepted. Application forms and the guide- 
lines for allocation are available from department offices or the Office of the 
Director of Libraries, 5-O2 Cameron Library. 

Closing date for applications is 1 May 1991. 


‘INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS RELIEF EFFORTS’ 

Terry Van Den Bussche, Coordinator for International Services, 
Edmonton Branch Red Cross, is the speaker for the next Health and Nursing 
Issues Brown Bag Lunch. Van Den Bussche will talk about relief efforts 
worldwide. The lunch will take place 8 April, noon to 12:50 pm, in 2-115 
Clinical Sciences Building. The sponsor is the Nursing Graduate Students’ 
Association. 


FACULTY WOMEN’S CLUB’S AGM 

The Faculty Women’s Club of the University of Alberta will hold its 
annual general meeting 17 April at 6 pm at the Faculty Club. Warren 
Graves, playwright and actor, will speak on the Gaia Connection (mythol- 
ogy for the 21st century). Tickets are $20 and can be obtained from Patty 
(486-5344) or Mae (430-8742). 


. Conference I Funds Conte 
. Council 0 on Student Life 


The Senate (Ne ominees must be GFC nities) 
© Undergraduate Awards and Scholarship: Conmrdiios 
_ ¢ Undergraduate Teaching Awards Committee : 
* University Appeal Board (Regular and Alternate Members) 
eek * Universities Coordinating Council (Nominees must be Deans) 
. aemeles Professorships Selection Committee — 
- The GFC Nominating Committee invites nominations for these 
- positions. All nominations, or expressions of interest, should be 
: ie se by a brief biographical sketch and be directed to the 
: _GFC Nominating ‘Committee, 2-5 University Lae 
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Software Copyright: 
Acting Responsibly 


University Computing Systems wants to inform the campus community about the ethical and legal issues of 
software usage. The accompanying article gives answers to common questions people have about using software. 


According to UCS Director Ken Porteous* and Vice-President Lois Stanford (Student and Academic Serv- 
ices), the message of University Computing Systems’ educational effort is simple and clear. Canadian legal pro- 
visions concerning software usage stipulate that only one copy of licensed software may be made by the owner 
for backup purposes. In an unusual circumstance, one copy may be made for adapting the program to make it 


compatible with a computer. 


This cane is ae ae aN Me the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. It is based on material developed by ahr ce 
and ADAPSO as part of the EDUCOM Software Initiative. = 

- The University of Alberta is a member of EDUCOM, aconsor- 
tium of 475 colleges and universities that promotes cooperation in 
computing, communications and information technology. -ADAPSO oe 


__ IS an association of computer software and services industries. 


Software enables us to accomplish many different tasks with 


Ethical and — Use of Software 


Questions about using 


software 


1. What do I need to know about 
software and the copyright law? 
Software is protected by copy- 
right law, whether or not a copyright 
notice is explicitly stated in the soft- 


4. May I make a copy of software I 
have purchased so that I may use it 
on either my office computer or my 


6. May I copy software that is pub- 
licly available on my campus, so 
that I can more conveniently use it 
in my own room? 

Unless you are specifically al- 
lowed to do so by your campus au- 
thorities, you may not copy software 
that is publicly available on campus. 
This includes software installed on 
hard disks in public micro clusters, 
software distributed on disks by a 


sale is a way of recovering part of 
the costs. 


10. May I sell software that I no 
longer need or use? 

You may certainly give away or 
sell software that you no longer use, 
provided that there is no contrary 
provision in the licence agreement 
and provided that you do not keep a 
copy for yourself. If the licence on 
your software permits, or if no li- 
cence was received at the time of 
your original purchase of the soft- 


shareware generally asks for a small 
donation or registration fee if you 
like the software and plan to use it. 
By registering, you may receive fur- 
ther documentation, updates and 
enhancements. You are also support- 
ing future software development. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN SOFTWARE 
Sometimes authors dedicate their 
software to the public domain, which 
means that the software is not subject 
to any copyright restrictions. It can 
be copied and shared freely. Public 


ware or in its documentation¢Soft- agree 
ware produced in other counties is _ prohibition 

an cOpy- lisher, the Copyr 
right law because.of Canada’s Spar- tain rights to you a 
ticipation in in thé Bere Convention ies of purcha 


ware, you may sell the software. In | domain software carries an explicit 
both cases, you are transferring the statement from the author indicating 
ission, or “licence,” to use the __ that no protection under copyright is 
being claimed. Software without 
copyright notice is not necessarily in 
the public domain. 


A FINAL NOTE 


You certainly wish to use soft- 
ware in a legal and ethical manner, 
but sometimes you may be confused 
about how to do so. The use of each 
piece of software you encounter may 
be subject to different restrictions. 
The key to proper use is to check 
carefully each piece of software and 
the accompanying documentation 
yourself. In general, remember that 
you do not have the right to: 

* receive and use unauthorized 
copies of software, or 

¢ make unauthorized copies of 
software for others, or 


While it is the role of the University to encourage the dissemination of knowledge, says Dr Stanford, this 
mandate must be balanced by respect for the intellectual and other rights of software developers, taking into ac- 
count the very real impact software piracy has on their livelihood. “Illegal copying of software has tended to be a 
gray area in the public’s consciousness,” she says, “even though the law is clear in defining infringements and 
spelling out the criminal and civil penalties which may be applied to individuals and institutions.” 


computers. Unfortunately, for various reasons, some people justify 
making and using unauthorized copies of software. They may not 
understand the implications of their actions or the restrictions of the 
Canadian Copyright Act, as amended by Bill C-60 which received 
Royal Assent on 8 June 1988. 


SOME RELEVANT FACTS 
1. Unauthorized copying of software is illegal. Copyright law pro- 
tects software authors and publishers, just as patent law protects 


7. If | put a program on a computer 
participating in a network, may oth- 
ers on the network use it as well? 
Most software licences do not 

w this unless you have a version 
ally for use on networks. It is 
ck the licence agreement. 


make — “may make asingle copy in oF 
duplicate copies of a single: software adapt it to your particular co 
— nies you have been au aa may also make a single copy 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Questions about software usage are taking on more importance as software developers in Canada and the 
U.S. band together to protect their copyrights and as the federal government begins to enforce the 1988 amend- 
ments to the Copyright Act enshrined in Bill C-60. These amendments equate software in all its forms and lev- inventors. Those who make and use illegal copies of software are — 
els—end-user applications, high-level languages, assembly languages, binary and hexadecimal code—with other subject to the civil and criminal penalties imposed by Canadian 
types of “original literary work.” Copyright protection for software is the same as that for books, articles, theses, law. 2 5 
and other printed materials. ‘The illegal copying of software is no more acceptable at the University than plagia- 
rizing,” states Dr Stanford. “Students and staff should be aware of the possible liabilities, for their own sake and 
for that of the institution.” 

Software vendors in Canada set up an organization in late 1990—The Canadian Alliance Against Software 
Theft (CAAST)—which includes in its membership major software companies such as Microsoft, Lotus, 
Ashton-Tate, Novell, and Quarterdeck. This lobby group claims that software piracy costs its membership $200 
million a year in lost sales. 

So far CAAST has not sought legal remedies, Dr Porteous says. He said that if U.S. trends are a signpost, 
such actions against the worst corporate and public offenders can be expected in Canada in the future. The U.S. 
Software Publishers Association (SPA) has recently been granted several search-and-seizure notices in response 
to suits brought against alleged offenders. One raid on a private software training school, based on the affidavits 
of students and a teacher, netted the SPA 600 copies of pirated software with a market value of $250,000. 


sion is given on condition that the 
the right op give or copies are for personal use only and 
of software with- that these copies are destroyed when . 
on. you cease to be the owner of the 

- purchased software. 


blisher of the prod- 


2. Unauthorized copying of software by individuals can harm the 
entire University community. If unauthorized copying proliferates 
on a campus, the institution may incur a legal liability. Also, the 

institution may find it more difficult to negotiate agreements that — 
would make software more widely and less expensively available 
to ees of the ey papel 


9 do your work. But there are 
ternatives to unauthorized 


at Unanthorized copying oF sonware can anne ee of a 
fair return for their work, increase prices, reduce the level of future 
support and enhancement, and inhibit the a of new v sory ee 
ware products. - a - ae 


SITE LICENSES 
The University of Alberta has 
negotiated some agreements that 


CUTTING SOFTWARE COSTS 


University Computing Systems negotiates site licence and volume purchase agreements with many software 
developers and vendors, Dr Porteous points out. These arrangements cut the price of software products, some- 
times substantially, for individuals who participate in them. Software companies are also usually willing to dis- 
cuss special deals for multiple copies for computer lab use as they have a long-term stake in familiarizing stu- 


dents with their products. 


All these possibilities hold out benefits for both the software developer and the campus computing commu- 
nity, says Dr Porteous. “From the developer’s point of view, they establish the fact that the University is sincere 
about respecting copyright and they establish a basis of trust. From the user’s standpoint, such agreements mean 


more and better software for less money.” 


The site licence and other agreements negotiated through University Computing Systems are regularly 
publicized in the UCS Dispatch newsletter. For further information on participating in such arrangements for 
specific software, please contact the UCS Site Licence Coordinator, Peter Johnston, by electronic mail 
(usergold@ mts.ucs.ualberta.ca) or via campus mail (352 General Services Building). 


Three times and counting 
ALBERTA BOOK DESIGN AWARD TAKING UP 


RESIDENCE AT U OF A 


Ps Balance, edited and de- 
signed by Walter Jule (Art and 
Design) and published by the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Press, has won the 
Book Design Award in Alberta’s 


Third Annual Book Industry Awards. 


The University of Alberta Press was 
also nominated for Publisher of the 
Year and for Book of the Year for 
the Atlas of Alberta Lakes, edited by 
Ellie Prepas and Pat Mitchell. 

This is the third consecutive year 
that the Alberta Book Design Award 
has resided at the University of Al- 
berta. Last year it went to Jorge _ 
Frascara (Art and Design) for The — 


award for The Windmill Turning by 
Victor Carl Friesen. (A twist to this 
year’s award is that Professor Jule 
has no formal training in graphic 
design; Precarious Balance is, in — 
fact, his first venture into the disci- 
pline.) 

Precarious Balance is the sec- 
ond in Professor Jule’s PRINT - 
VOICE series, a series intended to 
encourage the development of a 
critical vocabularly in the evaluation 
of work in printmaking. The book 
is a precarious balance. of words 


: and i images on contemporary print. 
: making. Having solicited articles _ 
Architecture of Douglas Cardinal, and 
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the iiiathodized copying of software, cous: programs plica: 


_ secret and copyright violations, may be grounds for legal action 


Wk Burin (scond from lef, Execuive Direc ofthe Bok Publishes Assocation of 
Alberta, presents the Alberta Book Design Award to Walter Jule. Also pictured are University, _ prestigious international award in — 
ae ee en Clin hl eer en eve 


all authors and clone inall Tedla. It encompasses respect fons 
the right to sock Weenie and Aight of control over the Lee sa 


Because electronic information is volatile a ail cn 
Saige oe for aes work and personal uehapee of others is. 


tions, data bases, text bases, and code. Violations of authorial integ- _ 
rity, including i invasion of privacy, unauthorized access and ints 


against members of the University community and the University 
itself, 


The text is a series of 11 essays 
on a variety of printmaking topics; 
there are more than 120 black and 
white illustrations of prints and 
three original limited edition prints 
by Derek Besant, Karen Dugas and 
Valgerdur Bergsdottir. 

_ The University of Alberta 
Press published 13 books, two 
journal issues, and a microfiche 
bibliography in 1990. The Future 
Japan by Tokutomi Soho, edited 
and translated by Vinh Sinh, with 
-_coeditors Matsuzawa Hiroaki and — 
Nicholas Wickenden, received the 
Canada-Japan Book Award from 
the Canada Council. The Univer- 
- sity of Alberta Press also wona 


1990 from the Association of 
American University Presses rec- 
__ ognizing “excellence in concept, 
_ design and manufacture” inthe 
production : of i its ~~ Alberta: 


integrity. 


3. Isn’t it “fair dealing’ 
software if the purpose in sl 
purely educational? 

No, it is illegal for a faculty 
member or student to copy softw. 
to share among members of a class, 
for instance, without permission of 
the author or publisher. 


Vever, to loan your 
are temporarily to a 

Nn you are not using it 
yourself, as long as neither of you 
makes a duplicate copy, and pro- 
vided that there is no contrary provi- 
sion in the licence agreement. 


Mare students are often panic- 
striken and experience a lack of con- 
fidence during their first year at Uni- 
versity, but once they prepare term 
papers and take exams and get 
through their first year, their chances 
for success are no different than 
those of their younger counterparts. 

Barbara Paulson, a counsellor 
with Student Counselling Services, 
said 19 March that some mature 
students don’t know how to prepare 
papers and often feel they have inad- 
equate study skills. But they either 
figure it out quickly or they get out, 
she told a session sponsored by the 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Teaching and Learning. 

“Older, but are they wiser? Ma- 
ture students in your classroom,” 
was the title of Dr Paulson’s talk. A 
return to the classroom represents a 
big investment in time and money 
for mature students, she said, so they 
take their responsibilities seriously, 
and many have high expectations. 


“They’re much more highly 
motivated, self-directed and often 
come from paying jobs. They’ re 
much more strongly committed to 
their goals as a group, compared to 
the general undergraduate popula- 
tion.” 

Dr Paulson estimates that 
roughly 40 percent of all the Uni- 
versity’s students are over 24 years 
of age. One-third of those students 
have children, one-third are married 
and about 1,000 single parents are 
U of A students. 

These students bring to their 
studies a broader base of experience 
and a concern for accuracy. “Multi- 
ple choice exams exasperate them,” 
she said, adding that mature stu- 
dents say this type of exam doesn’t 
allow them to demonstrate ad- 
equately what they understand and 
know. Nor are mature students, 
many of whom come from the work 
world, terribly impressed with dis- 
organized professors. 


the product. Under the Copyright 
Act, only the owner of the software 
may use the original diskette version 
and the electronic copy on the hard 
disk. 


9. When I upgrade my software to a 
new version, may I sell the old ver- 
sion? 

Usually, reduced-cost upgrades 
are provided on condition that you 
destroy the old copy or at least save 
it for yourself. Full-price replace- 
ments bear no such caveats and re- 


motivated 


As they immerse themselves in 
“untested waters,” many mature 
students harbour feelings that they 
don’t quite fit in socially. Many sim- 
ply don’t have time for social activi- 
ties. In fact, according to a survey 
conducted at this University, mature 
students say the most significant 
barrier to learning is responsibilities 
at home. 

Mature students who attempt to 
balance work, home and school re- 
sponsibilities often end up putting a 
great deal of stress on their personal 
relationships. “They have much 
more complex lives, and on top of 
that they likely have financial diffi- 
culties—particularly single parents. 
It’s an incredible job [for single par- 
ents] to go to school, live on $700 or 
$800 a month, raise a couple of kids, 
arrange for daycare, do the studying 
and get through university.” 

Other barriers to learning cited 
by mature students include: costs, 
including tuition, books, child care, 
etc.; not having enough time; the 
amount of time required to complete 
programs; and job responsibilities. 
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make some software available either 
to use or to purchase at special 
prices. Software available through 
institutional site licences or bulk 
purchases is subject to copyright and 
licence restrictions and you may not 
make or distribute copies without 
authorization. 


SHAREWARE 

Shareware is software that the 
developer encourages you to copy 
and distribute to others. This permis- 
sion is explicitly stated in the docu- 
mentation or displayed on the com- 
puter screen. The developer of 


We invite you to try our 


SALAD BAR 


* leave a copy of commercial 
software on public machines. 


When you have questions about 
the proper use and distribution of a 
software product that have not been 
answered by this article, seek help 
from the software developer, or tel- 
ephone the University Computing 
Systems General Consultants at 492- 
5105. 

*Editor’s note: Ken Porteous’ 
secondment from the Department of 
Chemical Engineering to University 
Computing Systems has just con- 
cluded. Monica Beltrametti’s ap- 
pointment as UCS Director took 
effect I April. 


(a selection of 12 gourmet salads daily) 


DELI SANDWICHES 


(Montreal smoked meat, turkey breast, 
corned beef, black forest ham, egg, 
tuna, salmon salad, roast beef, etc.) 


HOT ENTREES 


(3 hot entrees and 2 homemade soups daily) 


HOME BAKING 


(croissants, muffins, tarts & cakes) 


* Catering available upon request * 
PHONE: 492-2090 


MAIN FLOOR SUB 


Enjoy our smoke free area. 


Have to develop 
our own body 
of knowledge 


HOME ECONOMICS LOSING GROUND 


Home economics has been losing 
ground. That’s the most pressing 
problem facing the discipline today, 
Professor Emeritus Doris Badir 
(Family Studies) told a seminar 

18 March. 

“Many junior and secondary 
schools have been cutting home eco- 
nomics courses. They’ ve not cut the 
subject matter; they’ ve been moving 
it about into different areas of the 
curriculum,” said Professor Badir. 

Home economics in universities 
is disappearing, as many of the older 
disciplines, particularly in the social 
sciences, have searched for broader 
fields in which to conduct research. 
These disciplines have begun to 
look at issues such as family power 
and decisionmaking and household 
production. “They have co-opted the 
fields in which home economists 
have taught and practised,” she said. 

In Professor Badir’s opinion, if 
the discipline of home economics is 
to maintain ground, two fundamen- 
tal questions must be addressed: 
What is the body of knowledge ap- 
propriate to the discipline? And 
what kind of research will provide 
us with that body of knowledge? 


“THE NEED TO BIND IT ALL 
TOGETHER, TO GET IT 
BACK TO ITS ECOLOGICAL 
BASE, HAS BEEN 
FORGOTTEN. WHY HAS 
HOME ECONOMICS NOT 
CREATED ITS OWN BODY 
OF KNOWLEDGE?” 


It’s important to remember that 
the earliest definition of the field as 
one which relates knowledge of the 
biological sciences and social sci- 
ences for the purpose of improving 
the quality of life was, first of all, 
interdisciplinary. Secondly, it was set 
in the context of the relationship of 
people as social and biological be- 
ings to their environment. 

Thirdly, it narrowed its focus to 
the daily lives of individuals and 
families in households and the issues 
they face as they strive to maintain or 
improve the quality of those lives, 
she explained. 

“By definition, it should have 
developed a body of knowledge of 
its own; by definition our research- 
ers, teachers and practitioners should 
be developing ways to move back 
and forth between the theories and 
paradigms of the basic disciplines, 
within the context of the environ- 
ment, cultures, ethics, and mores of 
the world and society in which they 
find themselves, and creating a new 
synthesis.” 

Unfortunately, Dr Badir said, 
“there is no attempt to fuse or syn- 
thesize those two realms of 


thought—the social and the biologi- 
cal sciences.” There are very few 
people whose research incorporates 
knowledge from the biological sci- 
ences and social sciences. 

Over time, within the discipline, 
several very discrete subject matter 
areas have developed, said the former 
Dean of the Faculty of Home Eco- 
nomics. “The wholeness of the disci- 
pline, the understanding of the con- 
text within which each of these dis- 
crete areas must operate was often 
missing. 

“Thus the subject areas which 
have developed have become less 
and less related to one another—all 
you have to do is teach Home Eco- 
nomics 300 to find this out—and the 
result has been that home economics 
is seen by the public not as a disci- 
pline in its own right, but as a collec- 
tion of disciplines which could very 
easily be absorbed by the parent ba- 
Sics. 

“The need to bind it all together, 
to get it back to its ecological base, 
has been forgotten,” she said. “Why 
has home economics not created its 
own body of knowledge?” she asked, 
noting that a partial body of knowl- 
edge does exist as a result of years of 
ongoing research. 

Practitioners have to go beyond 
the acceptance of a mission statement 
or body of aims and objectives, said 
Dr Badir. 

“Our teaching and research 
must follow these statements; we 
must begin to make our actions re- 
flect our avowed beliefs and pro- 
nouncements,” said Professor Badir, 
who in 1982 studied the staffing and 
research needs of home economics 
units in Canadian universities. A 
body of knowledge begins with re- 
flective thinking about the issues, 
moves from there to a critical analy- 
sis of what is and from there to what 
more do we need to know. 

Noting that research in home 
economics has often been more 
closely related to the basic disci- 
plines, and has almost always been 
positivistic and linear in nature, she 
said, “I think we’ve got to think seri- 
ously about some alternative methods 
of research. 

“T think it would be wise to look 
at what our sisters in the feminist 
world are doing and saying.” Profes- 
sor Badir commented that her read- 
ings of feminist theory and methodol- 
ogy suggest the importance of the 
insistence on moving beyond the 
traditional understanding that knowl- 
edge can be created in a vacuum, that 
the personal and political contexts of 
our lives create much of our knowl- 
edge, that personal or grounded expe- 
riences are indeed scientific, that 
there must be concern about the ethi- 
cal implications of research and the 
empowerment of women and the 
transformation of patriarchal institu- 
tions. 


TALKS 


ENVIRONMENTALLY RELATED 
SEMINARS AND EVENTS 


If you wish to have an environ- 


mentally related event listed under this 


section, please contact: The Environ- 
mental Research and Studies Centre at 
492-6659. 

Entomology and Zoology 

5 April, 3:30 pm 

George Ball, “Of Footprints and 
Lineages...the Watch Has Stopped 
Ticking.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

Human Ecology: 

Issues in the North 

9 April, 3:30 pm = 

R Riewe, “Ecological Impacts on 
Northern Native Families.” 207A Law 
Centre. 

Limnology and Fisheries 

Discussion Group 

11 April, 12:30 pm 

Kerry Brewin, “Brown Trout 
Spawning in the Upper Bow River.” 
M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 

Soil Science 

18 April, 12:30 pm 

Michael Rutherford, “Influence of 
Selected Soil Properties on N Cycling 
and Microbial-Faunal Interactions.” 
2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION STUDIES 


5 April, 11 am 

Liwen Qiu, University of Western 
Ontario, “Models of User Behavior in 
Hypertext Information Retrieval 
Systems.” 3-01 Rutherford South. 

8 April, 11 am 

Dennis Ward, Alberta Research 


Council, “Development of an Informa- 


tion System for Microbiologists.” 
3-01 Rutherford South. 

12 April, il am 

Sue Easun, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, “Identifying Inefficien- 
cies in Resource Management in 
School Libraries.” 3-01 Rutherford 
South. 

15 April, 11 am 

John Nicholls, Analytica Associ- 
ates, Research and Policy Consultants, 
“Subject Access to a Bibliographic 
Database: The State of the Art.” 
3-01 Rutherford South. 

18 April, 11 am : 

Hope Olson, “Subject Access to 
Women’s Studies Materials.” 
3-01 Rutherford South. 


GEOGRAPHY 

5 April, 3 pm 

Leslie Cormack, “Geography and 
Empire.” 3-36 Tory Building. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

9 April, 3:30 pm 

Gregory Forth, “Some Observa- 
tions on Male/Female Symbolism: 
Eastern Indonesian Ritual and Material 
Culture.” 14-6 Tory Building. _ 


ENTOMOLOGY 
9 April, 4 pm : 
Malcolm G Butler, Department of 
Zoology, North Dakota State Univer- 
sity, Fargo, North Dakota, “Ecology of 
Profundal Chironomus.” TBW-1 Tory 
Breezeway. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

1] April, 11 am 

Wendi Weir, “Japanese Paste 
Resist Techniques for Surface Design: 
Katazome and Tsutsugak.” 131 Home 
Economics Building. 


BOTANY 

1] April, noon 
__ Julie Desrosiers, “Growth Re- 
sponses in Saxifraga Oppositifolia 
Along a Soil-Moisture Gradient in the 
High Arctic.” M-132 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

11 April, 4 pm 

Maralee Groome, “Studies on the 
Hydrolysis of Storage Reserves in 
Loblolly Pine Seeds; Cracking the 
Conifer Code.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


SOIL SCIENCE 

11 April, 12:30 pm 

Bryan Hamman, “Nitrogen ~ 
Dynamics During Rice Culture Using 
Sesbania Rostrata as Green Manure in 
Northeast Thailand.” 2-36 Earth 
Sciences Building. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

11 April, 3 pm 

Jan W Bloemkolk, “Mammalian 
Cell Culture for Monoclonal Antibody 
Production.” E342 Chemical-Mineral 
Engineering Building. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

11 April, 3:30 pm 

ED Blodgett, “Disseminating the 
Canadian Literatures.” Senate Cham- 
ber, Arts Building. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY 

11 April, 4 pm 

David Hills, Department of 
Zoology, University of Texas, Austin, 
“Ribosomal Genes and Phylogenetic 
Inference.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 


HISTORY 

12 April, 3 pm 

Antoni Maczak, Department of 
History, University of Warsaw, 
“Power and Space in Early Modern 
Eastern Europe.” 2-58 Tory Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

12 April, 7:30 pm 

Antoni Maczak, University of 
Warsaw, “The Role of Ukraine in the 
Early Modern Polish State.” Senate 
Chamber, Arts Building. 


FAMILY STUDIES 

15 April, 10:30 am 

Gerry Van Oosten, “‘Family-Based 
Treatment of Schizophrenia,” and 
Lana Burnstad, “Working Women’s 
Preferences for Employee Benefits.” 
3-57 Assiniboia Hall. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

15 April, 7:30 pm 

Cassie Palmar, “Historical 
Resources, Preservation and Interpre- 
tation.” Information: Ann Stewart, 
435-1277. Faculty Club. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 

I8April,4pm 

John H Wilson, Biochemistry 
Department, Baylor College of Medi- 
cine, Houston, Texas, “Gene Targeting 
in Mammalian Cells.” Presented by 
Genetics. G-217 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


Family not a major cause of delinquency 


Wee causes drug use and other 
delinquent behavior among _adoles- 
cents? A major research project in 
the US is yielding evidence that 
some presumed causes are in fact 
effects, and that delinquency helps 
to cause itself in a self-perpetuating 
cycle. The work was described by 
Terence Thornberry when he deliv- 
ered the 1991 Nettler Lecture in the 
Department of Sociology on 26 
March. 

Professor of Criminal Justice at 
the University of Albany, SUNY, 
Thornberry is directing a compre- 
hensive longitudinal study of nearly 
1000 adolescents in Rochester, NY. 
The research monitors the subjects’ 
drug use and delinquent behavior 
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(from skipping school to armed rob- 
bery) along with a wide variety of 
personal and family variables. 

Some of the study’s results con- 
tradict the traditional view that the 
family is a major cause of delin- 
quency. Thornberry said, “TI think 
we’ ve had the causal direction back- 
wards. We think the parents influ- 
ence the kid’s behavior, but instead 
it seems that the kid’s delinquent 
behavior exerts a causal impact on 
alienating the kid from the family.” 
That alienation then promotes fur- 
ther delinquency, causing further 
alienation, and so on. 

Conventional wisdom has been 
right about the influential power of 
an adolescent’s friends: association 
with delinquent peers does increase 
delinquent behavior. However, the 


Rochester study indicates that “a bad 
crowd” is an effect of delinquency as 
much as a cause of it. Engaging in 
delinquent behavior leads people to 
seek out delinquent peers, which 
leads to further delinquent behavior, 
which promotes further association 
with delinquent peers, and so on. 

Such results suggest a need for 
the development of creative new in- 
tervention strategies, targeting the 
strongest factors that lead to serious 
delinquency. Thornberry said, “T 
think that intervening with adolescent 
peer networks is an incredibly diffi- 
cult challenge, but if that’s what’s 
really generating delinquency, then 
we have to somehow find a way to 
do it.” 


8 April, 8 pm 

Stage Bands I and II Concert—Neil 
Corlett and Derek Stoll, directors. Tick- 
ets: $5/adults; $3/students and seniors. 

9 April, 8 pm 

Red Deer College Concert Choir 
and U of A Concert Choir. 

10 and 11 April, 8 pm 

Student Chamber Music Perform- 
ances. Z 

13 April, 7 pm 

Honour Band Concert—Fordyce 
Pier, director. 

14 April, 8 pm 

Madrigal Singers Concert— 
Leonard Ratzlaff, director. Tickets: 
$5/adults; $3/students and seniors. 

All events take place in Convoca- 


RTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 2 June 

“Thirty Years of Inuit Art from the 
Collections of the Inuit Art Enthusiasts.” 
Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 
10 am to 4 pm; Saturday and Sunday, 
1 to 4 pm. Information: 492-8428, 
492-4211. Walter C Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


tion Hall. 
MUSIC STUDIO THEATRE 
5 April, 8 pm Until 6 April 


Concert Choir Concert—Debra 
Ollikkala, director. Tickets: $5/adults; 


“The Dining Room.” Tickets and 
information: 492-2495. Myer Horowitz 


$3/students and seniors. Theatre. 

7 April, 3 pm 

Concert Band Concert—William H EDMONT! N CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
Street, director. Tickets: $5/adults; $3/ 10 Hes i Rpm 


students and seniors. ; : 
“Beaux Arts Trio.” Tickets and 


information: 433-4532 or 492-5124. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


7 April, 8 pm 

Chamber Orchestra Concert— 
Fordyce Pier, director. Tickets: $5/ 
adults; $3/students and seniors. 


4 ‘value of $1, 500 and yl be resented wo a full 
time student who has attended the ere of ee for at least the 


studies. at the University 1991-92. Previous recipients of 
major Alumni Association scholarships (the 75th Anniversary, Maimie S 
Simpson Memorial and Reginald C Lister Scholarships) are not eligible 
for this award. 

Application forms aad further information may be obtained from: 
Office of Alumni Affairs, 430 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8. 

Application deadline: 15 April 1991. 
The scholarship will be tapes a an Association function in early 
_ September 1991. 


MAIMIE S SIMPSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The University of Alberta Alumni Association awards an annual 
scholarship in honour of Maimie S Simpson, who served the University 
and its students for many years as the Dean of Women. 

The scholarship has a value of $1,500 and will be presented to a full- 
time student who has attended the University of Alberta for at least the 
two previous years. 

Criteria: The applicant’s contribution to campus life and to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta community will be the basis for selection. The applicant 
should have a satisfactory academic standing and plan to continue studies 
at the University of Alberta in 1991-92. Previous recipients of major 
Alumni Association scholarships (the 75th Anniversary, Maimie S 
Simpson Memorial and Reginald C Lister Scholarships) are not eligible 
for this award. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from: 
Office of Alumni Affairs, 430 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8. 

Application deadline: 15 April 1991. The scholarship will be pre- 
sented at an Association function in early September 1991. _ 


75TH ANNIVERSARY SCHOLARSHIP 

The University of Alberta Alumni Association awards an annual 
scholarship which was established in 1983 at the time of the University’s 
75th Anniversary to recognize the ee contributions of the University’s 
students. 

The scholarship has a value of $1, 000 and will be presented to a full- 
time student who has attended the y ntversiy of Alberta for at least the 
two previous years. 

Criteria: The applicant’s aaieias to campus life and to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta community will be considered. The applicant should 

havea satisfactory academic standing and plan to continue studies at the 
_ University of Alberta in 1991-92. Previous recipients of major Alumni 
e Association shpicic eal t cain en Ss ‘Simpson Me- 


ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - 
Experienced, knowledgeable realtor 
with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, and send information. No 
cost or obligation. Call (604) 595- 
3200, Lois Dutton, Re/Max Ports 
West, Victoria, BC. 

RENT - St Albert, furnished three 
bedroom bungalow, six appliances, 
garage, fireplace, no pets. 1 July, $875/ 
month. 458-6609. 

SALE - Riverbend executive. 
Steps to river valley and access to 
excellent University bus service. Super 
family home with walk out basement. 
Ideal for nanny suite. Valerie/Ann, 
Spencer Realty, 435-0808. 

RENT - Parkallen, furnished, two 
bedroom bungalow. July 1991 for one 
year, $950 plus utilities. 435-2154. 

RENT - Bright, sunny, furnished, 
four bedroom house, Riverbend. 
August/September 1991 - February 
1992. 430-6196, 492-1494. 

SALE/RENT - Near University, 
schools, shopping, two storey, four 
bedroom. Single garage. 439-7382. 

SALE - Naturalist’s retreat, 40 
acres near Elk Island. Trees, trails, 
small lake. Includes 10’x40' ‘Fabco’ 
trailer with natural gas, electricity, 
phone line, well. $45,000. 492-0376 
(day), 988-8346 (evening). 

SALE - Millcreek, character home. 
Four bedrooms plus den, sunroom, 
basement family room, maple hard- 
wood floors. Modern kitchen, bath- 
rooms. Double lot. Val Cload, 
435-0808, Spencer Realty, 433-4720 
residence. 

RENT - Windsor Park, three 
storey, older home adjoining Univer- 
sity. Eleven rooms, fireplace, sauna, 
porches, yards, double garage, parking. 
Sabbatical July 1991 to July 1992. 
Telephone 433-6769 evenings. 

SALE - Belgravia, ideal home for 
university students. 1,300 square feet, 
three bedrooms, two baths, developed 
basement. Ann Dawrant, 435-0808, 
Spencer Realty. 


SALE - Southside, four year old, 
three bedroom split level, Backs on 


school and park. Close to all amenities. 


$128,000, 10 1/4 mortgage. No agents. 
Call after 5 pm, 430-7679. 

SUBLET - Furnished, deluxe, two 
bedroom apartment, five blocks from 
University. Available May to Septem- 
ber. $650/month. 439-7908. 

RENT - In Lansdowne, three 
bedroom house, 2 1/2 baths, family 
room with fireplace, double attached 
garage, six appliances, direct bus to 
University. Available 1 July 1991. 
$1,200 plus utilities. 434-7194. 

RENT - Brightly renovated three 
bedroom family home. Prefer profes- 
sional family with references. Avail- 
able August (negotiable), $1,000/ 
month. Southgate vicinity. 1-791-2912 
or 438-6987. 

RENT - Wolfwillow Road. 
Beautiful bungalow, 1,800 square feet, 
fully finished basement. Jacuzzi, 
sauna, lovely landscaping, southern 
exposure. $1,550/month immediately. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RENT - Patricia Heights. Bright, 
tasteful, upgraded split level home, 
fully furnished. $1,600/month lease. 

1 July. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

SALE - Sunny, spacious Lessard 
Village executive condo. Neutral 
decor, jacuzzi. Owner anxious to sell. 
Bring offers. Janet Jenner, Jean Mill, 
Homelife/Success, 434-3334. 

IDEAL FOR SABBATICAL - 
Charming, spacious flat in central 
London. Completely equipped. Two 
bedrooms, study/guest room, large 
living-dining, kitchen, bathroom with 
bidet, detached toilet. Telephone: 580- 
0731, London, England. 

RENT - Furnished, two storey 
sabbatical home in Groat Estates 
Architectural Heritage Area. Five 
minutes to University. Four bedrooms, 
two baths, fireplace. 15 June - 12 
months. $950/month plus utilities. 
452-6694. 

SALE - Grandview, four split, 
$179,900. Excellent location, west 
backyard, upgraded kitchen, bath- 
rooms, two fireplaces, sauna, finished 
basement. Sherry Mailo, Remax, 
438-7000. 

HOUSE TO RENT/SHARE - 
Furnished sabbatical house available 
June 1991 for one year. Four bed- 
rooms, 3 1/2 bathrooms. References. 
437-7924 (please leave message). 


OSITIONS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employ- 


ment. The University encourages applications from aboriginal persons, disabled 


persons, members of visible minorities and women. 


SUPPORT STAFF 


To obtain further information on the following positions, please contact 


Personnel Services and Staff Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia Hall, telephone 492-5201. 


Due to publication lead time and the fact that positions are filled on an ongoing 


basis, these vacancies cannot be guaranteed beyond 28 March 1991. For a more 


up-to-date listing, please consult the weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin 


and/or the postings in PSSR. 


Positions available as of 28 March 1991. 
The limited number of vacancies is a result of the current Support Staff 


hiring freeze. 


The salary rates for the following positions reflect adjustments in accord- 
ance with the new classification system and pay plan. 
DEPARTMENTAL/EXECUTIVE SECRETARY (Grade 6), Business, 


($1,952 - $2,433) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (COST COMPTROLLER) (Grade 8), 
Housing and Food Services, ($2,296 - $2,895) 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (PERSONNEL) (Grade 9), Materials 


Management, ($2,484 - $3,152) 


The following positions retain salary rates in accordance with the previous 


classification system and pay plan. 


SECRETARY (Part-time/Trust), Business, ($1,342 - $1,714) (prorated) 
MEDICAL STENO (Trust), Medicine, ($1,677 - $2,143) 
BIOCHEMISTRY TECHNICIAN I (Trust/Term to 31 March 1992), Foods 


and Nutrition, ($1,738 - $2,234) 


TECHNOLOGIST I (Trust), Medical Microbiology and Infectious Diseases 


($2,143 - $2,765) 


TECHNOLOGIST I/II (Trust), Genetics, ($2,143 - $3,018) 
BIOCHEMISTRY TECHNOLOGIST I/II (Trust), Biochemistry, 


($2,143 - $3,018) 
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' RENT - Belgravia. Large three © 
bedrooms/studies up; three room suite 
down. Excellent condition; superb 
garden. Close ravine. Walk to Uni- 
versity. $1,000 unfurnished; $1,250 
beautifully furnished. August-May 
(flexible). Phone 436-1946. 

RENT - Hawaiian condo, down- 
town Kona, inexpensive, sleeps three. 
439-0106. 

RENT - Apartment close to 
campus, May-June or longer, rent 
negotiable. 439-0106. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

PhD MALE STUDENT, age 50, 
whose family is in Newfoundland, 
seeks accommodation from September - 
December 1991. Prefer to housesit but 
willing to pay affordable rent. Phone 
437-1425 after 6 pm. 

DOCTORAL STUDENT looking 
for housesitting job. May to August 
1991. University area. Phone 
435-6253. 

MATURE, trustworthy PhD student 
will care for your house/valuables/pets 
during your ’91-’92 sabbatical. Contact: 
WP, 2164 Rose Street, Regina, S4P 
2A4. Phone: (306) 569-1286. 

HOUSESITTING - Single, 
employed professional, mid-30’s, will 
housesit and pay utilities for minimum 
of 10-12 months. References available. 
428-1957. 

PROFESSIONAL businesswoman 
wishes to housesit, long or short term. 
References provided. Call Dianne, 
487-3878. 

EXCHANGE - Professional couple 
seek house swap in Toronto for one 
year from August 1991. We have 
furnished home by the University of 
Alberta. Call Pat Campbell (days) (403) 
425-0266, (evenings) (403) 437-1790. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID FOR APPLIANCES, 
432-0272. 

ARTIFACTS, ANTIQUES, archi- 
tectural elements from village India. 
Prayer carpets, kilims from Afghani- 
stan. 439-6408. 

DINING ROOM SUITE, teak table, 
six chairs, hutch, two leaves, modern 
design. $3,500. Phone 467-9438 
evenings. 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - 
Since 1978, specializing in theses, 
manuscripts, etc. 453-2769. 

COMPUTERIZED LITERATURE 
SEARCHING. Expert information 
retrieval by experienced scientist. All 
areas. Requests accepted by phone. No 
red tape! Competitive rates. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. JL Citation Services, 
487-8652. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. 
Certified journeyman NAIT. Complete 
interior and exterior residential renova- 
tions including plumbing and electrical. 
References available. 433-6369. 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST - 

Word processing. Specializing in 
theses, dissertations, manuscripts. 
Gwen, 467-0515. 

AD HOC BUSINESS SERVICE - 
Professional word processing. Medical 
and general transcription, letters, 
reports, theses, résumés, manuscripts. 
Accuracy guaranteed. 451-3315. 

INDEXING BY FORMER 
LIBRARIAN familiar with require- 
ments of scholarly publications. 
Bridgework, 452-8325. 

DAVE EDWARDS PAINTING 
AND DECORATING. Wall coverings, 
wood finishings, textured ceilings and 
specialty finishes. Dave, 431-0081, or 
Ed, 467-6030. 

TAPE TRANSCRIPTION, word 
processing, theses, manuscripts. Call 
Jan, 461-4171, after 6 pm. 

BACK BASICS REMEDIAL 
THERAPY. 436-8059. 


MISHTAN 
SATISFACTION CORPORATION 
Our business is focused on serving your 
meeting and catering needs. And when it 
comes to ensuring your satisfaction, rest easy 
and leave the details to us, because we 
guarantee it. 


CAMPUS 
TOWER 


SUITE 


HOTEL 


In KY J the University 


of Alberta Campus across from the 
University Hospital, a warm fire is 
burning. Campus Tower’s contemporary 
atmosphere provides quiet ambience 
ona daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 


KEN MACLEOD 


Personal Computer Sales (IBM Compatibles) 


Serving The University Faculty, Staff and Student Body 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA PH: (403)454-9098 


For information on our extensive meeting and 


catering facilities, please call us at 423-4811. ARTranslation 


Translation & Editing Services 


remember... 
—————\ 


Annie Robberecht 
Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


Campus Tower is definitely 
the only place to stay in the 


105th Street & Jasper Avenue 


University area! 


Amenities 

* bachelor, one and two bedroom suites 
* fully equipped kitchens * exercise 
room * meeting rooms ® restaurant * 
complimentary parking * weekend 
shuttle service to West Edmonton Mall 


University Rates 


$62.00 per day on a daily basis 
$60.00 per day on a weekly basis 
$50.00 per day on monthly basis 


of a Sale. 
APRIL 3 - 17 


we 


for a one bedroom suite 
rates are subject to change 


Reservations 


Phone (403) 439-6060 


CAMPUS TOWER 
11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G OY1 


Buy your staff a 'Gift Pack of 
Cookies' and. . . 


-..geta FREE 
cookie for yourself. 
(valid with every gift 
Purchase over $5.00) 


For Sale 
SWEATER 
CLEANING 


Camera Expert 30% off 


5x7 Expires April 17/91 


B L OW O UT Posters "GO FOR THI ° 
PRICES “=e 


Cameras 


up to 50% off _,..... Mozza, Burger 


HUB PHOTO $2.50 


8909N - 112 St + GST Expires: April 30/9] 


s REAL ESTATE 


2 Se a a a 
ve 


SALD/ 


s REAL ESTATE | i 


: For Bale be 
Srencer) | 
zecewe wWUICERY 


UB f Fine A 
30¢ off “’rineaa 
any purchase at 
When life just isn't regular price 


° d h ’ not valid with other specials 

wierd eno ug ° or small size. 
(Management has the right to 
withdraw offer without notice) 


CHAPMAN HUB 


International 
BROS. (1956) LTD. Marketplace 
Chapman Brothers is having a 
SIDEWALK SALE 
We have selected merchandise 
up to 70% off 


Come in and browse and take a \ {fie Hi IB 


look at our new line-up of Sperry 


shoes. If you find a leather pair gy 
» 


SQLD/ 


% REAL ESTATE | 


you like, we'll take 15% off. 
This offer runs from 
April 3 to April 17 '91 
89th Ave. & 112th St. 


University of Alberta 


Complimentary weekend parking, U-Zone only. 
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